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YO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Posces ante diem librum, cum lumine. 
HORACE, 

The following petition, or memorial, as my cor- 
respondent more melodiously terms it, was sent to 
me with a request, that I would present it, at the 
next meeting of the committee of literature, or in 
the course of my earliest saunter into the Philadel- 
phia library. But I am so conscious of my little 
influence, on the one hand, and of my great diffi- 
dence on the other, that I have deemed this mode 
of publication would most effectually subserve the 
wishes of * Literary Leisure.’’ It is almost super- 
fuous to add, that my own prayers for success are 
added to those of the ingenious petitioner. Our 
city library at present resembles the “ s/ster and 
spouse,” of Solomon. It is a garden inclosed. It 
is a spring shut up, and a fountain sealed. ’Tother 

morning, my pale cheek had actually a kind of 
crimson tint, when a learned foreigner, requested 
that we might go to the library together, and con- 
sult the Polymetis of Spence to ascertain the pro- 
portions of an ancient statue; after which, added 
he, I shall easily have time defore dinner, to look 
iuto a volume of the journals of your Congress, 
while you, in your miscellaneous mode, are run- 
ning from ¢/iés poet, to that philosopher. Confused 
as | was, I cou!d not avoid smiling, while I assured 
him that though the capital of the United States, 
boasted of the amplest library in our rising empire, 
yet it was docked up, during the golden period of 
| the day, and that neither Labovious Research, nor 
tie listlesss loiterer could obtain a volume, until a 
full dinner, and the gloomy brevity of a winter's 
aiternoon, or the enervating heat of a sumimer’s, 
had finely prepared the mind for all manner of 
Siudious exertion. My foreign: friend shrugged 
up his shoulders, with that air of acquiescence, the 
Characteristic of his countrymen, and said gaily, 
we order these things better in France. After dinner, 
We converse with claret rather, than Cicero, and 
fore upon nothing but the crowds in the Palais 
Koyal, or the volatile figures at the Opera. 


TO THE DIREC TORS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


THK MEMORIAL OF LITERARY LEISURE. 


Respeetfully representeth, 
fuar your memorialist, though of a remarkably 
pensive and quiet character, hath ever been of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, an ardent lover of 
books, and a great asker of w hys and wherefores, 


Whenever she happens to be in the company ot 
Proiound pages, or profound scholars. 


Al; 


‘iough your memorialist commonly elects the 
os sequestered spots for her dwelling, and 
‘ects no nvises louder, than the gentle water 








fall, the rustle of leaves, the soft pipe of the 
robin, or the hum of a bee hive, yct sometimes 
in despite of party janglit g, dusty streets, lum- 
bering drays, and lazy loiterers, she adventures 
into populous cities, nioved thereunto by an 
irresistible impulse to gaze at many books; 
purchase some; to listen to news, and to learn 
from wisdom. 


THAT not many years have passed, since she was 
apprized by one of Fame’s messengers, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, surnamed the magnili- 
cent, there might be found a studious cloyster 
abundant in literature, and sacred to quiet, 
where your memorialist might read and medis 
tate whatever of moral and wise, whatever of 
exquisite and fair, Learning, in her bounty, 
imparts to her yotaries. 

Tuat, fraught with eager expectations of reasoning 
high, and enjoying thought more absolute, in a situa- 
tion, sO propitious to studious adventure, your 
memorialist forsook her village studies, and, at 
her own proper cost and charges, actually tra- 
velled from Dan to Beersheba, that is to say, 
from New-Hampshire to Pennsylvania. 

Tuat, on her arrival, after having shaken off the 
cust of her feet, and cleared her studious brain 
with a pinch of rappee, she forthwith repaired 
shortly after breakfast to the library room, and 
had the mortification to find the door shut in 
her face. 


THAT, supposing this was a personal affront, she 
immediately appeared in all public places, with 
a countenance, as Mr. Noah Webster, would 
say, somewhat /engthy; but quickly was apprized 
that this was a common case, and that no one 
was permitted to read in a public library till 
food, and wine, and the fumes of tobacco had, 
at a late hour in the afternoon, ingeniously pio- 
neered the way to the clear understanding and 
laborious perusal of any, the most difficult books. 
THAT your memorialist is not only stariled at this 
novel doctrine of séumbering study, after dinner, 
but being of a delicate constitution, with nerves 
vibrating at the slightest impulse, she finds her- 
self but meanly qualified in the afternoon for any 
other studies, than Tristram Shandy, the Lon- 
don Songster, Mr. Jefferson's notes, or any o' her 
performance, remarkably light and superficial. 
THAT, moreover, in winter, as your memorialist 
is tather dim sighted, from the united effects of 
long lucubrations, and bad candles, at least twelve 
to the pound, she confesses she cannot amid the 
haze of a December afternoon, very distinctly 
discern even the brightest sentiments; and fur- 
ther, if, as is sometimes incident to the most 
circumspect Literary Leisure, her pure mind is 
obscured by the fumes, either of the ‘huscan 
grape, or the Havannah cigar, she cannot accu- 
rately distinguish between a page of pleasure, 
or a page of philosophy. 
THAT, in summer, from the listless languor of the 
season; from the intrusion of imperunent flies, 
who sometimes maliciously buz in the ear, or 
tamper with the nose of your memorialist; and 
from divers nods, and yawns, and other symp- 





toms of drowsiness, she is altogether incapable 
of reading, even the Aurora. 

Tuar for these, and divers other good causes and 
considerations, your memorialist hopes, that slic 
may be indulged with a more early interview 
with the muses of Philadelphia, in their favorice 
haunt, the library: that she may be permitted 
to expatiate freely among the shelves from five to 
three: that she may be permitted to make the 
most of the “ cool, the silent, and the studious” 
hour, which, peradventure, may give birth to 
new Loungers, or something more worthy; and 
your memorialist, as in duty bound, will eve: 
pray for her natural patrons and prote¢tors. 

(Signed) 
Literary Leisure. 


To the Directors of the Library 2 
company of Philadelphia. § 


Though the topics in the above memorial are 
not very carefully multiplied, nor very skilfully 
urged, yet I think even this artless representation 
deserves some regard from the very respectable 
characters, who are the guardians and directors of 
our best repository of literature. The present 
discipline of the library is obviously imperfect. It 
is a great injury to those, who are honestiy desir- 
ous of information, to be in a situation, where they 
cannot obtain books, It is a greater and more 
tantalizing evil to stand. as it were in Minerva’s 
porch, and not be admitted into the temple; to 
wander on the banks of Helicon, without the power 
of imbibing a draught. It is in vain to urge that 
the library company already meet the wishes of 
the studious, by cheerfully loaning books. which 
the borrower may read in his closet. . But this 
favour does not, in the smalles degree, benefit hirn, 
for example, who is composing a book, in which 
_he wishes to refer to multiplied authorities: here, 
the habit of research, the convenience of running 
from book to book, the long and quiet solitude of a 
serene morning, and the unrestrained liberty of an 
accessible collection, are absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of his work. Men may trifle with 
books, in the afternoon, but they must be studied 
inthe morning. Indeed, no one, I believe, in the 
Philadelphia hbrary, ever dreams of any higher 
efort of his mind, than to gaze with half-shut eyes 
at Hogarth’s prints, or the maps on the wall, to read 
a magazine or a review, to discuss the intellizence 
of the last gazette, or quietly to sink on the shoul- 
ders of the arm chair, and enjoy a long vision of 
the Muses. An English gentleman, a stranger, 
ironically complimented me that our library esta- 
blishment was so far monastic, as not to want a 
dormitory; that under the fervour of a Juiy sun, it 
was the coolest room in the city for a nap, and that, 
on a late visit, he saw some half dozen hard stu- 
dents, whose studies might be very profound for 
aught he knew, except that they were occasionally. 
interrupted by a profound snore, convulsive twitch- 
ings, the grinding of the teeth, and other symp- 
toms of the most studious slumber. 


It has been darkly hinted sie pecuniary con- 
siderations affect the liberal ity of the establishment, 
and that anear/y passage tothe library is obstruct- 
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ed, by the figures of arithmetic. But this we look 
upon as a downright calumny. The very genius 
and charactcristic of literature is liberality. Her 
eagle eyes cannot look upon pins and needles., She 
coes not measure her book with a joiner’s rule, nor 
ascertain the depths of her wisdom with an excise- 
man’s guage. Gibbon could not “ forget the joy, 
with which he exchanged a bank note ef twenty 
pounds for twenty volumes of the memoirs of the 
academy of Inscriptions,” and Cicero assures us 
that he despises the possession of meadows and 
cattle, and corn fields, in comparison with the 
AFFLUENCE OF LITERATURE. Itis fervently hoped 
for the honour of our country, too long tarnished by 
this vile stigma of avarice, that no plan, calculated 
to enlarge the Empire of Knowledge will be frus- 
trated, for want of a paltry sum, to carry it mto 
execution. Let not the avenue of science be 
blockaded by the pence table; by the sordid imps 
of a penny wise, and pound foolish economy. 
Let not learning be locked up, for lack of a golden 
key. But Ict all, who have the exalted privilege 
of standing around the well-spring of literary re- 
freshment, exclaim in a munificent spirit, gene- 
rous accents and the eloquent phrase of a Jewish 
classic, ** Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters! 


— 
INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Thi continuation. Lnglish and Spanish treaticSe.e.Wash- 
ington's firmness....Wavering conduct of the House 
of Representatives. 


It is evident from Washington’s letters, written 
to the Secretary of State Randolph, that he saw 
clearly before hand, the noise which the French 
party would make, in case he should ratify the 
treaty with England. Of two evils however, he 
chose the smallest and ratified it. The I’rench 
party, which Washington, in those letters charac- 
terizes as the “ friends of war and confusion,’’ now 
rested all their hopes upon the house of represen- 
tatives incongress. ‘The democratic news-papers 
talked about an impeachment of Washington. 
“ The Senate,” added they, “ which judges in 
such cases, will indeed acquit him ;”’ but still he 
was thus held up to the people, as deserving pun- 
ishment. He was accused in the same papers, 
with having drawn from the treasury more money 
than tothe amount of his salary. He justly thought 
it beneath his dignity, to take the smallest notice 
ef the charge. The former minister of finance, 
Hamilton, justified him substantially, and shewed 
that twenty-five thousand dollars a year, with the 
dearness then prevailing, was really not much for 
a president. In the house of representatives of 
Congress, the French democratic party seemed 
indeed to have the majority on their side. A cer- 
tain Mr. Livingston, member from the state of 
New-York, a zealous democrat, brought forward a 
resolntion, * that the president be requested, to 
lay before the house, all the papers relating to the 
treaty with England.” Hereupon there was in 
this session of 1796, a debate, three weeks long. 
It was calculated that, as every member receives 
six dollars a day for pay, this resolution cost the 
public nearly thirty thousand dollars. [Every repre- 
sentative wished to shew how deeply versed he 
was in the theory of political government, and dis- 
coursed in speeches of two days length, of legisla- 
tive, executive, and treaty making powers. It was 
wenzrally concluded that the fate of this resolution 
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would decide that of the treaty itself, in the house 
of representatives; the democrats were therefore 
highly rejoiced, when the resolution passed by a 
great majority. A deputation of three members, 
for which the most violent antagonists of Wash- 
ington, such as Gallatin and Livingston, the mover 
of the resolution, were selected, was sent to the 
president, to require of him to lay the papers before 
the house. Washington refused them, and de- 
clared he would deliver them, only in case an im- 
peachment should first be voted. The house of 
representatives hereupon voted that they had the 
right to demand, for their inspection, al] papers 
relating to a treaty; that they had a right to refuse 
appropriations of money, necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of atreaty, with aforeign power. After this, 
the treaty itself was debated upon, or rather the 
resolution to vote the sums for the execution of 
the treaty. This debate was purposely drawn 
into length, in order to learn the sense of the peo- 
ple. There poured in from all quarters petitions 
that the treaty might be executed. There was 
however, one petition to the contrary, signed by 
more inhabitants of Philadelphia and its neigh- 
bourhood, than that in favour of the treaty, which 
proves that the two parties were nearly equal in 
strength. But it proves perhaps still more, that 
the Americans very often sign petitions when a 
man of influence carries them round, without well 
knowing what they contain. The aristocratic party 
were incomparably more active than the demo- 
crats. The latter, in the country signed no peti- 
tions at all; probably because they. relied upon 
the house of representatives, where the majority 
was cn their side. Besides, Washington has had 
the address to bring the democratic societies into 
such discredit, that they scarcely assemble any 
longer in the country, at all. In truth, the demo- 
crats could not foresee that the absence by design 
of several members, should render the number of 
votes equal on both sides, and that the president of 
the committee, Mr. Muhlenberg, who had until 
then, been on their side would have given the cast- 
ing vote in favour of the treaty; observing that 
although he deemed the treaty disadvantageous, 
he gave his vote in favour of its execution, in con- 
sideration of the great misfortunes which would 
avise from a refusal of the monies requisite for its 
fulfilment. The confusion would indeed have been 
astonishing, and Mr. Muhlenberg by this decision 
in favour of the treaty, rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. It is however evident that 
the firmness of Washington, who stcod like a rock 
in a stormy sea, immoveable amidst the cries of 
faction, which broke at his feet, gave no small 
increase of energy to the executive power, by the 
refusal of the papers demanded, and that on the 
contrary, the wavering conduct of the house of 
representatives, in first demanding the documents, 
and then not only omitting all animadversion upon 


_ their being denied, but even finally voting against 


their will, and as if through fear, the sums neces- 
sary for the execution of.the treaty, will in future 
be a precedent by no means advantageous to the 
privileges of the house. 
At the same period, was ratified likewise a treaty 
of commerce with Spain, the principal object of 
which is, the ‘liberty of navigating upon the Mis- 
sisippi- The inhabitants of Kentucky, had always 
strenuously urged for this liberty to export their 
produce, upon the Missisippi, and had maintained 
that the government did not exert itself seriously 
to obtain it of the Spaniards; because it was against 
the trading interest of the atlantic states. This 
complaint isnow removed. But whether the Ken- 
tucky people, would make such uncommon profits 
by this free exportation, was doubted in the attan- 
tic states. For it was said, I think, very justly, 
that the great superfluity, and of course extraor- 
dinary cheapness of provisions, would give rise 
| there to manufactures, and many enterprizing peo- 





ple have already formed the design to set up 
manufactures in Kentucky. But by the exporta. 
tion of the produce, it will grow dear, and of covrye 
by raising the price of labour, will counteract the 
establishment of inland manufactures....This rea. 
soning proves that in the atlantic states, the truth 
is understood without being followed. 1 believe, 
however, that the natural organization of the coun. 
try will set the proper limits io this exportation, 
For the rapidity of the Missisippi prevents the 
navigation up the river, and of course the return 
of the vessels which carry the produce to New. 
Orleans ; hence the owners are obliged to sell it 
there, then te procced by sea, to one of the ports 
of the atlantic states, commonly Philadelphia or 
daltimore, whence, after purchasing manulactured 
goods there, they are obliged to transport them by 
a difficult land conveyance, to Kentucky. All this 
is very tedious, very much subject to accident, and 
will never allow their exportations to reach the 
extent which they have attained in the eastern 
states.es.-Hence, manufactures will first arise in the 
western states. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In continuationes Surrender of the forts....Washing. 
ton’s retirement. 


After the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with England, the delivery of the forts upon the 
lakes, from the English to the Americans was 
necessary, before the treaty could be said to be 
executed. This delivery took place: and now was 
Washington’s great work completed; he ceuld 
now retire from his public career, not after having 
been like Sylla, the terror of his fellow citizens, 
but after having secured their liberty, and by a 
masterly negociation confirmed the independence 
of his country, which as the celebrated general 
Lloyd has long since indisputably proved, was 
always exposed to the attacks of the English from 
Canada. Before he retired as a statesman from 
the theatre of the world, he left behind, to his 
nation a political legacy, in the excellent farewel 
address, wherein the overflowings of a benevolent 
heart, glowing with the love of its country are 
united with the wise maxims of a profound states- 
man; which important historical document, has 
been preserved by Mr. Archenholz in his Minerva, 
for December 1796. He anticipates the reproach, 
of wishing to withdraw from the service of his 
country, by observing in this admirable address, 
that so long as her situation had been critical, he 
had submitted though contrary to his inclination, 
to the burden of public office; but that now the 
ship was brought ito port, no duty prevented his 
return to domestic quiet, which five and forty 
ycars, devoted to the benefit of his country, entitled 
him to enjoy. Men who believe in no virtue, 
because they can trace nothing like it in their own 
hearts, might perhaps maintain that his offended 
egetism, induced him to retire because he had 
been very indecently treated in the opposition 
prints. But this rare, and excellent man is cer- 
tainly insensible to the censure of sclfish little 
beings, as will be every man, of whose labours, the 
general, good is the sole object. LEgotism alone 
makes us vulnerable to the darts of egotism. 

The danger of a new election to the office of 
President, must at any rate have occurred after his 
death, and then, as there would have been no 
- Washington, to seize in case ef need, with a 
stronger hand the reins of government, to bring 
order once more out of chaos, the evil would 
have been without remedy. ‘Thus in every point 
of view, the resignation of his office was not 
blameable, but a new addition te his immortal 
glorye 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
4§ ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
J01ILE AU DESPREAUxX. 


( Continued.) 


THIS edition records a fact too honourable to 
the memory of Lewis XIV, to be passed over in 
silence. That great monarch, whose glory the 
present age of false, of meretricious philosophy, has 
attempted to tarnish, loved and protected the arts 
and sciences, not as a prince whose judgment is 
directed by the opinions of his courtiers, but as an 
enlightened monarch, whose decision is the result 
of deliberate examination, and of firm conviction. 
He was not blind to the splendour, which royal 
favour and protection when conferred on genuis, 
reflect upon the sovereign, nor to the glory of 
which they are the source to the nation. The 
works of Despréaux were recited to him as soon 
asthey appeared. The taste and judgment which 
characterize them, had made a vivid impression on 
his mind; he had frequently expressed his appro- 
bation of them; but this he regarded as insuf- 
cient. A public testimonial of his esteem ap- 
peared necessary, and he gave it in the privilege 
granted for the publication of this edition, in which 
he ordered, that particular mention should be made 
of the satisfaction he had derived, from the perusal 
of the works of our author; a distinction which 
reflects much less honour on its object, than on 
the prince by whom it is conferred. 

Until now Despréaux had addressed himself in 
his works, only to reason and to taste. A quarrel 
which happened between the treasurer and the 
clerk of the holy chapel, occasioned by the removal 
and the restitution of a pulpit, furnished him an 
occasion of displaying all the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination, The affair was brought before the par- 
liament. ‘The first president Lamoignon, struck 
with the ridiculous folly of this controversey, 
jocosely said to Despréaux: could you not write 
a poem on this subject: “ what should prevent 
me,” answered he. “ It is imprudent to set the 
head of a madman at defiance.” To genius nothing 
is difficult. ‘This pleasantry of the president La- 
moignon, gave birth in the imagination of the poet, 
to a crowd of ingenious ideas: in the space of a 
few hours he formed the plot of the most piquant 
and original poem which adorns the French lan- 
guage. 

Whilst he was engaged in writing the Lutrin, he 
composed his first epistle to the king. Madame 
de Thiange, sister of the mareschal de Vivonne 
and of Madame de Montespan, promised to pre- 
sent it to his majests, Louis XIV. till then unac- 
quainted with the author, except by his works; 
desired to see him. He consequently ordered 
Colbert to introduce him at court. Some days 
after, the mareschal de -Vivonne presented Des- 
préaux to the king, who received him with that 
kindness which, notwithstanding the haughtiness 
of deportment with which he has been so often 
charged, always tempered the air of grandeur and 
of dignity, which characterised all his actions. 
The king mentioned to him the pleasure which his 
compositions had afforded him, and expressed a 
desire to hear him recite parts of them. Des- 
préaux repeated to his majesty a part of the Lutrin, 
which had not then been published, and some pas- 
sages from his other compositions. The king, 
whose attention the various species of the truly 
beautiful never escaped, testified the highest appro- 
bation, and asked Despréaux with what part of his 
works he was best satisfied. He intreated his 
Majesty to dispense wih his opinion on that sub- 
Ject, adding that an author was incompetent to 
form a correct judgment of his own works, and 
that, with respect to himself, be entertained not an 
pinion sufficiently exalted of his, thus to weigh. 
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them in the balance. 
replied the king, I insist on your expressing an 
opinion. Despréaux obeyed. “ That part of my 
works, with which I am best satisfied,” said he, 
‘is the conclusion of an epistle, which I have pre- 
sumed to address to your majesty.”’ He then re- 
cited the last forty verses of the first epistle. ‘This 
conclusion, which the author had but a short time 
before composed, and which he had till then con- 
cealed from his friends, made a sensible impression 
on the mind of the king. The emotions which 
it produced, were visible in his eyes and on his 
countenance ; he rose with transport from his seat, 
but immediately repressing this movement, * that 
is very fine,’’ said he, “thatisadmirable. I would 
give you more praise, if you had not lavished so 
much of it upon me. The public will pronounce 
on your works, the eulogy which they merit; but, 
it is not enough for me to praise you. I give you 
a pension of two thousand livres: I will order Col- 
bert to pay it in advance, and I grant you the pri- 
vilege of impression for all your works*.”’ Before 
the king had addressed. himself in this flattering 
manner to the author, M. de Vivonne, transported 
by the beauty of the verses, seized him by the 
throat, and exclaimed “ ah traitor! you concealed 
that from me.”’ This sally, which even the pre- 
sence of the king did not suppress, was a great 
source of amusement to the persons present. Des- 
préaux retired from the court crowned with glory, 
attended by the smiles of fortune, and filled with 
admiration and gratitude towards his sovereign. 
But soon, accerding to his own confession, did sor- 
row assail him: his newborn honours and the 
munificence of the king lost their charms, and 
soon did he regard them merely as the price of 
his lost liberty. 

An occasion was notdong wanting to Despréaux, 
for paying his tribute of gratitude. The war which 
had just kindled, was one of the most glorious that 
France had ever waged. It elevated the glory of 
the nation and of the king, to the highest eminence. 
Every day was marked by new successes; to 
appear before the enemy, and to conquer seemed 
to be equally easy. Amidst this rapid succession of 
conquests, Despréaux selected the famous passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of Namur, as the 
two actions most susceptible of all the embellish- 
ments and charms of poetry. He celebrated the 
first in an epistle of singular excellence, not less 
distinguished for the nobleness of the thoughts 
than for the elegance and harmony of the diction; 
and the second inan ode, which, unfortunately did 





* Lewis XIV. was desirous of distinguishing men of let* 
ters, and loved to converse with them. It is universally 
known, that Moliere, Despreaux and Racine, frequently 
enjoyed that honour. Madame de Sevignie, has recorded 
an anecdote, which proves the extensive information he 
acquired, relative to literature; and the protection and 
patronage with which he honoured authors of celebrity....1t 
refers to the extreme kindness, with which he received M. 
Arnauld d’ Audille, brother of the celebrated doctor Arnauld 
and father of the marquis de Pomponne. “ The king,” says 
Madame de Sevignie, ‘* passed an hour in conversation with 
the good man d’Andille, as pleasantly, with as much kind- 
ness, and as agrecably as possible; he was pleased wi h the 
opportunity of displaying his wit to this excellent old man, 
and of attracting his admiration. He told him that vanity 
had prompted him to mention, in the preface to Joseph, 
that he was eighty years old, and that it was sinful. The 
king added, that he must not flatter himself with the hope 
of being suffered to remain in his desert; that he would 
send for him, for he felt pleasure in the society of a man 
wo had rendered himself so illustrious. When the good 
man gave him assurances of his fidelity, the king said that 
he entertained no doubts on that subject, and that a man 
who truly served God, was always a good and loyal subject. 
All this was charming. ‘The king condescended to request 
him to dine, and to take an airing in a calashe, which he 
ordered to be provided; during a whole day did he speak 
of him with admiration’” After such proofs of protection 
and of kindness, oa the part of a king, whose enterprise: 
were all crowned with the most brilliant success, can we 
be surprised at the enthusiasm with which men of letters 
have spoken of him. 


That is of no importance, | 
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not answer the expectations of the public, nor the 
good intentions of the author. In all the former 
works of Despréaux, he had shone only as a great 
luminary of literature and an excellent poct; but 
these two last productions distinguish him as a 
citizen zealous for the glory of his country. ‘This 
it was which induced Louis XIV. to appoint him, 
in conjunction with Racine, historiographer of his 
reign. 

The distinguished favour and protection with 
which the king honoured Despréaux, finally in- 
duced the French academy to receive into its 
bosom, the man of his time, the best entitled to 
the honour of a seat in that illustrious company: 
His enemies, who were prodominent in the acade- 
my, had until then exerted their power to ¢xclude 
him....contemptible vengeance which produced no 
other effect than that of rendering its authors 
objects of ridicule: but the firmness which the 
king displayed, in refusing his assent to the ad- 
mission of la Fontaine, whom they had preferred 
to him, disconcerted and crushed the cabal. They 
dreaded the king’s displeasure, and nominated 
Despréaux to the first vacancy. He and la Fon- 
taine were installed at the same time. He was 
soon after received as a member of the academy 
of Inscriptions. 

— . 


MISCELLANY. 
FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 


In a rainy journey ina post chaise the other day, 
{ amused myself with tracing many analogies 
between the progress of human beings through 
life, and that of the drops of rain from the top of 
the glass to the bottom. It was fortunate for me 
that this idea presented itself to my mind; for the 
rain was so violent, that it precluded all entertain- 
ment from without: but the speculation I had thus 
engaged in, offered me sufficient occupation within. 
I observed certain drops start from the top with 
equal advantages. An accident impedes one, and 
its course to the bottom is slow, irregular, and 
crooked ;....another, on the contrary, is forwarded 
by some lueky accession, and rolls down in a swift 
straight current; while a third, perhaps, which 
seemed to have a thousand prosperous events in 
its way, which it was scarcely possible to miss....a 
large bubble immediately beneath it, which must 
send it speedily to the end of its journey, or a new 
drop of rain so close to it, that it could hardly fail 
of joining its current,....falls in with a small drop 
to the left-hand of its regular course, is retarded, 
turned aside in its career, and reaches no farther 
than to the middle of the pane, where it dries up 
in obscurity ;....another sets out brilliantly, and 
promises to perform its journey in a straight and 
reguiar line; when, behold, an overwhelming tor-: 
rent pours precipitately upon it, and buries it in a 
superior current;....while a fifth, from small and 
unobserved beginnings, never deviating from the 
right way, and collecting with diligence all the 
little tributary bubbles which lie in its road, sud- 
denly calls the attention to the rapidity with which 
it now reaches the end of its labours. 

Many fanciful resemblances might here be traced 
to the course of events in life....Chances, equally 
strange, occur in the pursuit of honour, riches, 
and happiness. In events which depend not on 
our own endeavours, we may trace the same simi- 
litudes. One is hurried rapidly off the stage by 
disease ;....another withers and dies at the root in 
the midst of life; another lingers through slow and 
lasting disorders, and reaches, by a painful and 
crooked course, the extreme of old age; while 
another, who sets out with a full stock of health, 
and every prospect fair and blooming round, is 
suddenly driven off the stage by accident or mis- 
fortune! 

Eumenes and Lysander were schoolfellows. A 


similarity of age, of disposition, and of talent had 
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united them in a strict and affectionate friendship: 
they went Lhrough their school exercises with alacii- 
ty and credit, and removed together to Cambridge, 
where, hotwithstanuing some trifling disparity of 
pursuits, their mutual friendship sull continued 
uvabated...VWhen they quiled Cambridge, how- 
ever, they lost sight of each other. Lysander, 
who was intended for the law, removed to cham- 
Lers in Lincoln’s inn, wheace, alter eaitne the 
proper quantity of mutton, he was called to the 
bar, and wentthe western circuit....Ee had studied 
hard, and rose to some depree of consideration 
among his compeers; nor was he only eminent as 
a counsellor....be shone also in the courts of fashion 
and elegance. He was universally allowed to be 
tue best partner of any member of the circuit; 
and after wo or three revolving seasons, he brought 
back with him to London the fair daughter of a 
wealthy banker in the west of Englana....fis patri- 
imouiad fortune enabled Lysander to support a 
family. Ife took a good house in Queen-square, 
regularly attended the courts and the circuits, 
while his beloved Leonora presented him with a 
babe every year. 

Business now flowed in apace, his hours were 
all cinployed, and scarcely ever had he a moment 
to enjoy tue company of his wife and children: 
however, he consoled himself with the reflection 
tuat money came as fast as business, and that Hea- 
ven certainly had ordained him alew years of severe 
toil, that he might enjoy the evening of his days 
in peace and indolence. 

lt was with Lysander, however, as with most 
men: the desire of accumulation increased with the 
power. When he had laid by a sufficient fortune 
io support his wile and children genteely after his 
death, and to enable him to live the rest of his 
days in peace and indolence, he thought he might 
as well leave them affluent as comfortable; and 
two more years of application would accomplish 
this object. He was now a judge, and presided 
one vear upon the northern circuit. 

As riches had increased, Lysander had grown 
luxurious, ond had experienced the natural conse- 
quences of luxury, gout and corpulency....His 
medical advisers recommended more exercise than 
a chariot, and he agreed to ride part of the circuit 
on horseback, derogatory as itmight appear to the 
dignity of a judge; but he considered that health 
was worth more than dignity, and that, as his 
chariot would be on the road, his importance would 
still be preserved. 

One morning, when a cloucless sky gave pro- 
mise of aday without rain, Lysander sent his car- 
rinse forward betimes, and determined to ride the 
whole stage, which was iadeed romantically beau- 
tifil. All things, however are uncertain in this 
best of all possible worlds, and nothing more so 
than the weather. Some thin vapours dispcrsed 
themselves over the sky....they congregated....they 
became an immense mass of clouds,....and m the 
middle of alarge common, Lysander perceived that 
they would speedily fall in torrents. Whata mis- 
fortune for arich gouty Judge who had his chariot 
gt some distance on the road, to be overtaken by 
such astormin sounselteredaspot! Phere was 
no help for it, however, and the clouds were unpo- 
lice enough to keep their promise. A few prelu- 
sive drops cave the first alarm. Lysander mounted 
a thick ereat-coat; but coverings were but as gauze 
before the fury of the squcll: he was presently 
wet to the skip, and thejunc vil sky leoked as if it 
never intended to clear any more, nor was there 
any town, Village, or even habitation within ken. 

At length, after riding some time, greatly annoy- 
ed bv Ure icklcness of our Rnglish climate, but una- 
ble to think of any remedy for il, except never 
veniurias on hotscback without the chariot at his 
ite. be saw alow white cottage peeping through 
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servants to hasten fur- | 
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ward, and obtain a shelter for him there. He soon 
followed his attenaunts, and entered the cottage 
with an air of conscious superiority, pulling off his 
drenched garments, and demanding some coveriig 
while these were dried. The man, woiman, aid 
three or four young people bustled about with aiac- 
Vity ieeethe judge Was soon equipped wilh some ary 
habilinients, coarse indeed, but clean and whole ; 
a comfortable fire was made up...the soaked garb 
of dignity was hung before it; atabie was set forca, 
covered with a clean white cloth, and a loaf o! 
housebold bread, a put of butter, a slice of cheese, 
and a jug of ale set uponit. The civility was ex- 
treme, andthe welcome undoubted; so Lysander, 
who in spite of his dignity and his drenching, found 
himself uungry, drew near to the table, ate some 
of the bread, thought it excellent, added butter 
and cheese to it, feit more appetite than he had 
often experienced at a loaded table, and, in short, 
made an excellent meale He then would have 
sent his servants to fetch his chariot, and some of 
his own cloaths: but the master of the cottage 
said, they might also be hungry and bread and 
cheese would not detain them long. 

It was undoubtedly, derogatory to a Judge’s dig- 
nity lo remain longer in a mere cottage than was 
absolutely necessary, and this was no more; for 
the room they were in had a brick floor, whited 
wall, adorned with pewter and copper utensils, and 
the table was only of deal: however, Lysander 
made his dignity for once give way to his host’s 
hospitality, though he felt some few uneasy sen- 
sations while his servants were eating in the same 
room with himself. What, however, was to be 
done? There was no other room in the mansion, 
and Lysander was not inhuman: at length, how- 
ever, the servants had satisfied their appetite...the 
rain was a little abated, and they departed in quest 
of the chariot, and their master’s dignity. 


A little fatigued, and feeling inclined to quies- 
cence by the potency of the ale, Judge Lysander 
leaned back in his wicker elbow chair, and survey- 
ed the habitation. He had already performed this 
operation three times, when a delicate fair young 
woman caught his eye. He was surprised to find 
not merely beauty, but grace and clegance in a 
cottage; and it occurred to him that the other hu- 
man beings that surrounded him, might be as wor- 
thy of his regards, as the shining pewter plates that 
decorated the shelves. He now therefore turned his 
attention to the young people, found they posses- 
sedan air of superior dignity, ifit were possible to 
to apply such a word to the inmates of a cottage, 
and that their manners were such as would not 
disgrace a Court. He then looked at the father 
and mother, who had for some time, (cbserving 
that their guest had noticed them so little) been 
gazing at him, and conversing it.a low voice toge- 
the. In the mother he saw the countenance of 
discretion, the remains of elegance subdued by 
station, an illumined eye that bespoke a cultivated 
mind, and a dress, though suited to a cottage, yet 
such as displayed the true gentlewoman. His sur- 
prise every moment increased! He looked at his 
host, and in the thin pale mun who sat at the op- 
posite side of the fire, he saw...umencs! 

‘The discovery was no sooner made, than all the 
better feclings of Lysander’s heart were roused, 
and be was in an iastani in the arms of his friend. 


Phe young people gazed in surprise; the eyes of 


the mother bewayed her emotion; those of Ly- 
vander and Lumencs overflowed. As soon as the 
fivst transport was over, “ 1 told you,” said Eume- 
nes to lis wife, “ I told you he had a warm, affec- 
tionats heart.” 

“ Ilow is it, dear Eumenes,” said Lysander, 
“ that I seee you here? when we parted in early 
youth, your prospects were as fair as mine, your 
patrimony as large, your talents more brilliant... 
how is it that cur fortuues are so different!” 








“ Fortune, to be sure,’”’ replied Eumenes, “ hag 
not smiled on me; but instead of splendour, | pos. 
sess happiness...-instead of dignity, virtue.” 

* They are not, [hope necessarily incom patible,” 
answered Lysander. 

* lurdon me, my friend,”’ said ELumenes,” « | 
spoke at the moment with the silly pride of a dis, 
uppointed mianss..al least so It Must have appeared 
to you; but believe me, | meant no Misanthropic 
reileCuOns.e.el doubt not buc your happier lot con. 
bines ail those advantages.” 

* Or that yourself shall judge, Eumenes,” repli. 
ed the Judge, * fur that lot you must consent hence. 
jorth to slave or it wiil Jose ail its aavantayes to me, 
i will inteoduce your wile to my Leonora, your chil. 
dren to mine; they shall renew the fiendship of 


their fathers...Perhaps cement it by still closer 


tics.” 

“ In this warmth,” returned Eumenes, “ I re. 
cognise my own Lysander....but you shall hear my 
story ! 

* You mey remember that at Cambrige I felt g 
strong bent tor the study of physic, and at the very 
time that you devoted yourself to jurisprudence, [ 
vas attending medical lectures, and amusing my 
leisure hours with poetry. When we separated 
on leaving Cambridge, we lost sight of each other, 
not, fam persuaded, from an abatement of attach. 
ment on either side, but from the difference of our 
pursuits. I spentone year at L/dinburg, and ano. 
ther at Leyden; and having obtained a sufficient 
stock of medical knowledge, | fixed myself in a dis. 
tant town, having first taken out my diploma. | 
found it difficult to subsist, for the situation of the 
town was healthy and the apothecary of the place 
had, from time immemorial, been in possession of 
the tithe of Doctor. Either nobody was sick, o 
nobody chose to send for me; and my patrimony 
had been very much lessened in the pursuit of 
medical cducation. 

* This deficiency I had made no doubt of spee. 
dily supplying when 1 began to practise; for [ 
was conscious of knowledge, and I had never been 
reckoned deficient in benevolence. ‘loamuse my 
leisure hours, of which 1 had enough, I wrote ver. 
ses; but the inhabitants of....had no turn for verses, 
and I determined to change my quarters. I remo. 
ved to another town, and succeeded a physician of 
some eminence, in a great part of his practice 
fees now flowed in with tolerable rapidity. I was 
also courted as a companion, and [’elicia perused my 
verses with pleasure:....they even made me an in- 
terest in her heart, and a lingering hectic complaint, 
of which I had the happiness to cure her, endeared 
us both to each other. 

“* selicia’s father was rich, but I was getting into 
very good practice. Unfortunately the old gentle- 
man wished some more time to elapse before he 
gave me his daughter. I told him he was wrong; 
tur tuat tili I could call her my own, I should be less 
able to attend to business. he truth of this reason 
ing availed nothing with the obstinate old man, 
and | Jost my time and my practice. I was no lon 
ger thought worthy of the hand of Felicia, and it 
was disposed of to a dealer in sugar. 

* Enraged with Felicia, her father, and physic 
Igave up my thoughts wholly to the Muses, and pro- 
duced a play. ‘here was no theatre in...., and! 
resolved to publish ite While it was in the press; 
I was once more called in to a patient.... Phis was 
a crabbed old woman, who had a lovely niece 
Now the bright eyes of this certain Emilia soot 
obliterated ail the traces Felicia had left in my heatt 
and the obstinacy of ihe old lady’s complaint gavé 
me time to obtain ashare of her favour. Atlength 
the old aunt recovered, and Emilia very convenient 
ly fellsick. My visits therefore continued; but the 
watchiul old maid perccived the purpose of my 
heart, and Emilia was consigned to the care of the 
apothecary, an eld man of sixty, and futher ofa 
numerous family. [I made my proposals in form 
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and was told Emilia’s hand was destined fora cou- 
sin of her’s then in India and that if it were not, it 
should never be given to a poet. 

“« [milia liked this arrangement no better than 
I did, and as she could not conceive that she owed 
implicit obedience to this old aunt, with whom-she 
had not resided above a twelvemonth, and as she 
knew nothing very favourable of the cousin in India, 
she agreed Lo disappoint the oid lady’s schemes, 
and give herseif tome. As she was two-und-twenty, 
and hee little fortune under no restrictions, this 
was attended with no dithculty, and Emiha became 
my wife. ‘Lhe old lady’s vengeance, however, de- 
prived me of many of my patients, many more ob- 
jected to a writing doctor, and a circumstance, in 
which the preference was given to an ignorant 


f young man, who had neither studied at Edinburg 


nor at Leyden, disgusted me with physic. 

« About this time an uncle of mine died, and 
leftme £5000. Wecalculated on our future mode 
of life, and found that the interest of our money 
would enable us to live without the assistance of 
medicines We took a small house in a beautiful 
village, deposited our fortune in a capital mercan- 
tile house, and for many years enjoyed all the com- 
forts of leisure and independence. We brought up 
our girls to suit any station, and I have two boys 
fighting fortheircountry. Our income, which some 
fortunate circumstances had increased, was regu- 
larly remitted to us by my mercantile friend: but 
about four years ago the house broke, and we 
were involved in the ruin! 

“ Sick of the world, we retired hither, grieved 
only for our children, who, however, support the 
demolition of all their more brilliant prospects with 
dutiful resignation. For my part,” continued Eu- 
menes, * I am satisfied for myself:....1 have not 
long to live; disappointment and uneasiness have 
preyed upon my health, and a few months will ter- 
minate my life. My wife and my children might 
perhaps live to thank the friendship of Lysander....” 

“ And they may depend upon it!” exclaimed 
Lysander; nor did he break his promise. Poor 
Lumenes was, indeed, soon after consigned to the 
grave, ending in obscurity a life, whose morn- 
ing promised more unclouded sunshine. The wi- 
dow and orphans were removed to Lysander’s house, 
where a more intimate connection took place be- 
tween the children than had ever subsisted hetwven 
the parents; and Lysander joyfully became the 
father of two of the daughters of Eumenes. 

Not always do those, who set out in life with 
equal prospects, enjoy the same good fortune? nor 
does prosperity universally harden, nor adversity 
uniformly sour the human heart. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

In this languid season of the natural year, and in 
this gloomy season of the political one, I am oblig- 
ed to take more than ordinary pains to ward off the 
attacks of melancholy, and strive to lose, or at 
least to mitigate my sense of the tyranny of the 
American populace, by reading merry books, pro- 
duced by laughing wit in tranquil times. We 
read in Horack, of one, whose characteristic was 
risus undique quxrit. “Vhis seeker of mirth was a 
wise man ; and while we are restrained in this “ pré- 
son-house the world,” it is the most judicious part 
tolook as smilingly as we can from our grate, and 
to ridicule and deride the wayward pranks of the 
many fools and rascals, who pass by. When my 
ear has been pained through the day, with the awk- 
ward music of miélitra drums, and with the dying 
principles and broken metaphors of a hot holiday 
declaimer, I sit up all night to read Frevp1ne and 
Raseiars, and sometimes copy such a pleasant 
jest as the following. 

When I inform you that I was a chief partner in 
the poetic firm of Della Crusca, Anna Matilda, and 
that brilliant phalanx of poets, who illustrated the 
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world some time ago, you will probably recollect 
having read many of my most astonishing and su- 
per-excellent performances. Evil days, however, 
have at length come upon us; we have been partly 
laughed out of notice, and some of us by perse- 
verance have fairly written our school down. You 
will probably recollect, that the basis of our poetry 
was epithet ; none of our suédstantives were allowed to 
stand by themselves, but were gravely accompanied 
by a weighty adjective,as you may sometimes see 
a tiny miss followed in her shopping excursions 
by atall footman. Of these epithets I have yet a 
large collection, which I am disposed to sell by 
auction, either together, or what perhaps would 
be preferable, in small lots, for the accommoda- 
tion of families or individuals. 1 can assure you, 
that, although they have often been used, they are 
as good as new; and I will venture to say, will 
appear to as much advantage twenty years hence, 
as now. Although our school may be at present 
under acloud, it is probable it may revive at some 
future period, and our language be again involved 
in all the charming obscurity of sentimental exple- 
tives. Meanwhile, I send you my catalogue, and 
you may print them in the usual letter ; although 
when we print them in our poems, we generally use 
sMALL and GREAT CAPITALS, and plenty! ! 
of notes of admiration!!! 


CATALOGUE. 


Sensaste bosoms 
Embowering woods 
Translucent rays 
Whispering showers 
Quivering throbs 
Eazgle-wafted cars 
Air-borne visions 
Dank boughs 
Ditto leaves 
Filmy mantles 
Dark orb'd lids 
Sparry sides 
Dimpling tides 
Treasured tears 
Gnarled bosoms 
Pulsate brains 
Filmy vapours 
Filmy wings 
Tilmy curtains 
Brawling currents 
Quivering bosoms 
Sparry grots 
Curling incense 
Sphery thrones 
Thyme-embroidered grove 
Musky air 
Murky hour 

. Ever blistering shame 
Lustrous lids 
Tufted groves 
Tepid channels 
Carnaged brave 
Gelid caverns 
Willow margined streams 
Shadowy dreams 
Plumy race 
Obtrusive clouds 
Blossomed sprays 
Undulating lights 
Sapphire streams 
Tangled mazes 
Dew besprinkled heaths 
Arrowy showers 
Soft linked notes 
Lucid tears 
Lucid clouds 
Feathery hours 
Gadding stems 
Dappled skies 
Lusirous hues 
Mental spheres 
Glowing hours 
Livid clouds 
Gossamer veils 
Wafting wings 
Lustrous tints 
Velvet sod 
Tiptoe pleasures 
Light heel’d graces 
Light fingered rogues 
‘Three fingered Jack 
Rippling stream 
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Yelllng storms 

Breezy hills 

Lucid rilis 

Roseate aye 

Withering anguish 

Feathery chains 

Rifted pines 

Leaty beds 

Daisied plains 

Weedy banks 

Glimmering glimpses 

Pebbly ways 

Tam. &e. 
A DELLA CRUSGAN. 
P. S. I mnst request your compositor to be very 

correct inthe printing of these articles. Itis very 
dificult to mend the errors of the Della Crusca 
school. I intend this cataloyue as an exercise fot 


children on “ words of two or three syllables,.” I 
think I hear the mistress saying....come Anna Ma- 
tilda, cast it glimmering glimpse on this paper, and 
let me see if you can spell murky hours. 


Laura 
Maria, what f/my vapours keep you so long on the 


pedbly way? Why don’t you come to your /eafy 
ded, ce 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
HOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MrO psc -Hoon, 


I have just been perusing the twenty-fourth 
number of your paper, and with your leave, will 
make a few observations on some part of its con- 
tents, which I have the vanity to flatter myself will 
not be found altogether impertinent. 

As I have no doubt but the genuine Old-schoo! 
principles, as well of language, as of morals, poli- 
tics and philosophy, are meant to be adhered to in 
this publication, I make no apology for commenc- 
ing these remarks, by observing, that there occurs 
a flagrant instance of American corruption in the 
letter to Samuel Saunter Esquire. I know it may 
be urged, that this is not imputable to the Editor, 
as not being the author of that letter....This is 
granted. But surely, the mere noticing of such a 
blunder, may have some tendency to prevent simi- 
lar blemishes in future. The sentence alluded to 
is this... I suspect myself of misapprehension, 
not only because the style of J. D. is not remarka- 
bly clear, but because these sentiments are very 
strange in one, who has read ether of the works of 
of any of the authors mentioned.” Apply the word 
“ esther’ to the context, and should we not imagine 
that Richardson, Le Sage, Smotlett and lielding, 
were each of them the author of only two works? 
1 am far from wishing to enter into the controversy 


|between J. D. and H. E. but I think an author 


ought be very carcful to write with great perspicu- 
ity and accuracy, before he accuses another of 
adopting “ a style not remarkably clear-’’ ! con- 
fess I found no difficulty in understanding the Ian- 
guage used by J. D. 

I now proceed to say a few words on the senti- 
ments respecting Cowley, Aazarded by Messrs. Co- 
lon and Spondee. I cannot but think them most un- 
mercifully severe. Lam no great admirer of Cowley, 
yet | must confess that, in my opinion, neither his 
Mistress, his Davideis, his Gonstantia and Philetus, 
noreven his Pindaric Hoyden, deserves that unbound- 
ed censure, which has been so liberally bestowed. I 
am not in possession of the eriginal Latin of his 
Books of Piants, but sure Iam, that the translation 
of them by ciifcrent authors, exhibits some of the 
genuine beauticsof poetry. Iam alraidthat Messrs. 
Coion and Spondee, by avoiding his Adistress, and skip- 
ping over his Davideis, have deprived themselves of 
the pleasure which the perusal of many an exquisite 
poetical morceau contained in these two works, 
would have afforded. Have they, indeed, yet to 
become acquainted with The Spring, The Change, 
The Inconstant, Her Name, and ‘The Waiting- 
Maid, from the Mistress, or the following passages 
from the Davideis? 
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But now the early birds began to call 
The morning forth; uprose the sun and Saul: 
Both, as men thought, rose fresh from sweet repose, 
But both, alas! from restless labour rose: 
For in Saul’s breast, envy, the toilsome sin, 
Had, all that night, active and tyrannous been; 
She’ expell’d all forms of kindness, virtue, grace, 
Of the past day no footsteps left, or trace; 
The new-blown sparks of his old rage appear, 
Nor could his love dwell longer with his fear. 
So near a storm wise David would not stay, 
Nor trust the glittering of a faithless day. 
He saw the sun call in his beams apace, 
And angry clouds march up into their place. 
The sea itself smooths his rough brow awhile, 
Flattering the greedy merchant with a smile; 
Fut he, whose shipwreck’d bark it drank before, 
Sees the deceit, and knows it would have more.... 
Such is the sea, and such was Saul... 
But Jonathan his son, and only good, 
Was gentle as fair Jordan's useful flood; 
Whose innocent stream, as it in silence goes, 
Fresh honours and a sudden spring bestows, 
On both its banks, to every flower and tree ; 
The manner how lies hid, th’ effect we sec. 
But more than all, more than himself he lov'd 
‘The man whose worth his father’s hatred mov’d. 
For when the noble youth at Damnair stood, 
Adorn'd with sweat, aud painted gay with blood, 
Jonathan pierced him through with greedy eye, 
And understood the future majesty, 
Then destin’d ia the glories of his look. 
He saw, and straight was with amazement strook, 
To see the strength, the feature and the grace 
Of his young limbs; he saw his comely face, 
Where love and reverence so mingled were; 
And head, already crown’d with golden hair. 
He saw what mildness his bold sp'rit did tame, 
Gentler than light, yet powerful as a flame; 
He saw his valour by their safety prov’d 
He saw all this, and as he saw he lov’d. 

DAVIDEIS, L. 2. c. 1. et seq. 


Awake, awake, my lyre! 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 

In sounds that may prevail; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire ; 

Though so exalted she, 

And | so lowly be, 

Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 


Hark! how the strings awake! 
Aud though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply, 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


Weak lyre! thy virtue, sure, 

Is useless here, since thou art only found 

To cure, but not to wound; 

And she, to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 

My passion to remove; , 

Physic to other ills, thour’t nourishment to love. 


Sleep, sleep, again my lyre! 

For thou can’st never tell thy humble tale, 

In sounds, that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 

All thy vain mirth lay by, 

Bid thy strings silent lie; 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! and let thy master die. 
PAVIDEIS, L. 3, ad finem. 


I think no real judge of poetry could deny the 
beauty of the passages thus quoted and alluded to, 
tHough it must be confessed that they partake, in 
common with all Cowley’s works, of his peculiar 
kind of quibble and conceit. 

‘Ehe White-Lily, the Poppy and the Rose; Life 
and Fame,and the Extacy, will at least plead some 
extenuation, at thebar of candid criticism, for the 
Bocks of Piants, and the Pindaric Odes. Even in 
the juvenile poem of Constantia and Philetus much 
might be found to praise. But, having already ex- 
tended my observations, beyond the limits, which I 
at first prescribed to myself, T shall conclude, with- 
out particularly specifying what passages have 
struck me as most beautiful in this piece, by thank- 
ing these critical gentlemen for calling my atten- 
(ion to an author, who, theurh very unequal, has 
olten afforded me real gratification. 
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And now permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance a few lines from my own shop, (to use 
the allusion of Messrs. Colon & co.) which you are 
welcome to treat as you think proper. 


Horace, One 38, Book 1, TRANSLATED. 


Boy, this Persian pomp disgusts me, 
Gaudy garlands cease to braid, 

Seek not where the blushing rose-bud 
Lingers in th’ autumnal shade. 


Simple wreaths of modest myrtle 
Best become thy brows and mine, 

Thee the laughing nectar serving, 
Me carousing, ’neath the vine. 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“© An Address to the Members of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Fire Society, at their annual meeting, 
May 28, 1802. By Fohn Quincy Adams.” Boston, 
printed by Russel and Cutler, 1802. 8v0. pp. 25. 


A benevolent institution to relieve those, whom 
a destructive element often reduces to penury, has 
been long established in the capital of New-Eng- 
land, and by the annual custom of the society, it 
is not only auxiliary to alms giving, but to elo- 
quence. 

In modern times, holiday orations are so trite 
in their topics, or so feeble in their structure, that, 
like most ephemeral productions, they glide to the 
tomb of forgetfulness, with little more notice, than 
the ironical regret of the poet 

‘* These are....ah no! these were....the Gazeteers.” 


But, the performance before us, is ofa more splen- 
did character, and will enjoy a more honourable 
destiny. Though necessarily local, and though its 
author was cramped by the triteness of his theme, 
yet, it is vivified and decorated by that charmful 
power of genius, which can always 

ervassasiioconoet ** What is dark i//umine, 

‘* What is low raise and support.” 

It isthe vigorous and graceful off-spring of a mind, 
stored with the aphorisms of wisdom, and imbued 
with a deep tinct of classical literature. The style is 
nervous and rhetorical. The sentiments are libe- 
ral and manly, and the whole is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the talents and catholicism of a sensible 
and feeling writer. 

The orator, alluding to the late conflagrations, 
which have defaced his natal town, and to the 
death of an infant, who perished miserably in the 
flames, employs the following animated apostro- 
phe, which is coloured with the glowing pencil of 
Rousseau. 

W hat these perils are, the experience of the last 
winter has depicted in colours, which the pencil 
of description could only dilute and weaken. The 
treasures of commercial opulence, the shelter of 
honest industry, the solemn temple of Almighty 
God, have alternately fallen within the ruffian grasp 
of insatiate ruin. Would to heaven this were the 
worst!...Daughters of the land! If virtuous sensi- 
bility could assume a form, and appear in person 
here, she would only be the loveliest of women: If 
tenderness has a throne of glory upon earth, it is 
in the heart of a mother....Lovely women! tender 
mothers! will you forgive me, for renewing the 
pang, which thrilled in your bosoms, when the de- 
stroying angel laid his hand upon the helpiess in- 
nocence of infancy? Yes! the tear that steals from 
your eyes, is a tear of compassion, and not of bit- 
terness; itis the pledge that henceforth your irre- 
sistible influence will unite, with that of all our 
public spirited citizens, to redeem the future gene- 
rations from this impending sword of destruction. 

In pages 6, and 7, the following remarks an- 
nounce, that the orator is not led astray, by the 
meteors of imposing novelty. 

** One of your great and laudable purposes is that 
of stimulating genius, to useful discoveries tend- 








ing to secure the lives and property of our felloy 
men from destruction by fire. But the discoveries 
of genius are seldom the result of external stimy. 
lus: genius is of an eccentric character; of a restiye 
temper; disdainful of guidance or controul, he 
resists all influence from without ; he deserts eye, 
ry path not traced by himself. Nor is it yourde, 
sign to ask of genius, assistance, which even he jg 
incompetent toafford. In vain would genius stand 
upon the beach and forbid the waves of ocean ty 
approach his feet: In vain would he bid the flower, 
of spring tobloom on Zembla’s eternal snows: Jp 
vain would he command golden harvests to smile 
on Zara’s scorching sands: In vain would he resis 
or evade the laws of nature, and of nature’s God..,, 
All his attempts to render permanent what they 
have proclaimed perishable are but the memorials 
of his impotence. Let us then not be sanguine to 


indulge hopes of obtaining much relief from the 


discoveries of genius. It is by reiterating with up. 
wearied hand, the exhibition of truths long know, 
but not sufficiently felt, by redoubling line upon ling 
by crowding precept upon precept, by wearing 
down the garb persuasion to the very tatters of im. 
portunity, that your association will most effecty. 
all contribute to arrest the progress of desolation, 
and disarm the fury of the element. If we spum 
the long tried, faithful shield of prudence, with 
what authority can we call upon genius for ney 
devices to supply its place? Is it not like the Coun. 
tryman in the Fable, who appeals for aid to Her. 
cules, when he should apply his own shoulder to 
the wheel? Alas! my friends, we have here less 
occasion for the inventive faculties of genius, than 
for the warning voice of experience. We want 
firmness rather than fancy, discretion rather than 
discovery, stubborn preservance in demonstrated 
right, ratherthan eager search of ingenious novelty,” 

The following eloquent peroration, abundantly 
evinces, that Mr. ApaMs has not disdained to in- 
bibe from the classic fountain. 


‘* My countrymen! When memory turns ar: 
trospective eye upon the days that are past, how 
short is the space, before she meets the venerable 
forms of a Clarke, a Belknap, and a Minot! When 
she returns and searches with anxious look, once 
more to find them in the ranks, among the living 
friends of science, of virtue and of man, she seeks 
in vain! They are here no more! Where can we 
look for support under such reiterated and heavy 
blows, but to the pillars of stoic fortitude? Where 
can we hope for comfort under such great and 
multiplied bereavements, but in the arms of chris- 
tian resignation? It is not for man to question or 
scrutinize the dispensations of his Maker. Una- 
vailing lamentation is inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of our nature: It is incompatible with the 


duties of our religion....Sainted spirits of our absent 


friends !...1f from the abodes of blessedness, the spit- 
its of the just, made perfect, are permitted to look 
down upon this dreary scene of human life, and 
to influence the conduct of their former partners 
of mortality, call us away from the contemplation 
of our loss, by alluring us to the imitation of your 
virtues! As the Grecian sculptor proposed by 
the chissel to convert MountAthos into the statue 


of a mortal hero, may the holy mountain of 


our nation and country bear throughout its ex- 
tent the lineaments of your immortal minds? 
If we have not yet learnt to preserve the fea- 
tures and honour the memory of departed excel 
lence in monumental marble, may your exaii- 
ple by its operation upon the hearts of the t™ 
sing generation, erect the fabric of your fame 
on a basis stronger than of earth; on found 
tions more durable than the everlasting hills! May 
we learn of you to combine in happy union, S!- 
cere devotion with enlightened philosophy; the 
fervid love of freedom with the chastened disc! 
pliae of good order; true christian meekness © 
spirit with intrepid boldness in the cause of truth; 
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mild compassion for the guilty with inflexible op- 
sition to guilt; glowing patriotism with univer- 
sal philantrophy ! So shall some emanations of your 
exalted characters remain to latest time on earth! 
So shall the kindly radiance of your memory here. 
point the way to your cloudless effulgence in the 
skies)” 

The motto, which the author has most happily 
applied, is det ived from thejdnnus Mirabilis of Dry- 
pen, a poem which will be always admired, for its 
double excellence of strength and splendour. 

« Methinks already from this chemic flame, 
I see a city of more precious mold; 
Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 
With silver pav’d, and all divine with gold. 
DrypeEn’s Annus Mirabilis. 


On the whole, whether this address 1s viewed 
gs an animated exhortation against improvidence, 
respecting one of the most merciless of the ele- 
ments, or as a just eulogy of the amiable MINorT, or 
4s a specimen of chaste and c/assical eloquence, un- 
blemished by the metricious affectation of the Aerd 
of holiday harranguers, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that we think it not only deserves the 
attention of the inhabitants of Boston, but of men 
of letters at large. 


















= 
JO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valued friend, who has often assisted and 
cheered the Editor in his course, is affectionately 
addressed in the following lines from the generous 
and classsic GirrorD, and the Editor hops that in 
some pause of judicial care, his friend will forget 
for a moment the eloquence of thé forum, and turn 
his * bright fantastic eye” to every willing muse. 

posoes Yeu too, whole Menander, who combine, 

With his pure language and his fowing line, 

The sou of comedy, may steal an hour 

From the fond chace of sti/l escaping power, 

The poet and the sage again unite, 

And sweetly blend instruction with delight. 

The Life of Botte au, which we are presenting 
tothe public, is no stale scrap of biography. It is 
arecent composition from the polished pen of the 
Abbé Levizac, one of the politest scholars among the 
French emigrants in London. Toa literary friend 
the Editor is indebted for a translation faithful to the 
sense, and easy to the ear. 

We wonder hew the love-sick “* Damon,” with 
such a “ deep hole through his heart,” could sit up 
long enough to write his “ Complaint to his mis- 
tress”. He is fairly stabb’d, as master Shakspeare 
saith, with a white wench’s black eye. NHudibras has 
long since described his case. 


Is burnt in his belly to a coal. 


He is one of those, who, according to the sarcastic 
GIFFoR D. 


Thrill’d by the dequid peril of an eye. 
Gasp....at a recollection, and drop down 
At the long streamy lightning....of a frown. 


As we look upon him to be defunct, and as his 
muse 1s as dead as he, to the consideration of his 
xecutors we recommend Potter's field, rather than: 


rb, Folio, as the repository for Damon and his 
ities. 


Our highly esteemed correspondent, n, we hope, 
ll write frequently. His choice of an article from 
'¢ Memoirs of baron Pollnitz, demonstrates his 


rie, and his translation is an agreeable specimen 
ot his talents. 


Wi 


: The hi t e tg 
3 Peparded. » respecting Norris’s Sermon, shall be 


In our copy of Mr. Gifford’s exquisite imitation 
in loracg, in No. 23 of this paper, a strange hadlu- 
\ ation in the text escaped us. A whole line,was 
, BP Utted. We beg pardon of Mr. Gifferd for dis- 
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torting a limb of his charming child of poetry, and 
we thank our critical correspondent for indicating 
this blemish. 


The Editor is delighted to have an opportunity 
to pay a just tribute to the genius and various litera- 
ture of the author of the Oration, lately delivered in 
Boston, before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society. The “ Review” was promptly prepared, 
and unavoidably delayed. Toa friend and to a man 
of letters, the Editor has a right to use the follow- 
ing language, which, though fervid poetry, is ho- 
nest truth. 


‘| long have seen thy merits, long have lov’d, 
Yet lov’d in silence, lest the rout should say 
Too partial friendship tun’d the applausive lay; 
Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise, 
May join the shout of UNSUSPECTED PRAISE.,’ 

W. Girrorp. 


“ AsmopEo” is one of the most agreeable of our 
correspondents. ‘The editor of the Walpole paper, 
who has a good taste in polite literature, declares, 
that the burlesque of the modern opera airs, “ where 
Schulkill o’er his rocky bed roars,’”’ &c. bids fair 
to be one of our staple songs. 


The “ Imitation of the fourth Satire of Boileau” 
is strong and bitter as Zewksbury mustard. It will 
appear in the fulness of time; but we must retrench 
and modify a little, so as not to offend their wor- 
ships and their reverences. We wish that our cor- 
respondent would frequently communicate a share 
of his poeticalstock. We regret our blunder, and 
assure him that it was unwittingly committed. 








MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The uncertainty of events to come, and the total 
darkness of mankind, with respect to futurity, have 
been the darling themes of ancient and of modern 
ceclaimers. An Hibernian gentleman was lately 
complaining that he had read yesterday’s papers, 
and to-day’s papers, but he could never get sight of 
to-morrow’s paper. 


Mr. Lewis is said to be manufacturing another 
shocking tragedy. We hope this will not interrupt 
his long expected pantomine, called Harleguiu 
death. We understand the hospital scene, and the 
inside of the graves, to be two of the most charm- 
ing spectacles ever offered to the public, and the 
coffin and death-bed scenes are reported as truly 
comical. The public must be anxious for a per- 
formance in which they will be so delightfully fright- 
ened and so Aorridly entertained, [M. Post. 


One would scarcely wish for a more glittering 
reputation, than that which has been bestowed 
upon an emigrant prince, by an eloquent states- 
man. 

He is eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest 
degree ; of a decided character, full of energy and 
activity. In a word, a brave, honourable and 
accomplished cavalier. * 


In the “ New-York Evening Pust,” a gazette, 
which we “ delight to honour,” there appeared 
sometime since, a parody of Gray’s elegy, written 
in a country church yard. Of this parody it is 
nought but justice to declare, that a sharper satire, 
in purer phrase, or with more sparkling wit, has 
not yet appeared, at the expense of Mr. Jefferson 
and African philosophy. he Port Folio, is so 
crouded with literary miscellany, that we are often 
hindered from copying from the leading papers, 
many articles of unquestionable merit, which 
allude to the “ transient topic of the times.” Our 
silence is by no means a proof of indifference or 
contempt. We hope to find opportunity to pre- 
serve many fugitive papers, which appear in an 





ephemeral form. 
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SERMONS OF THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 


In one of the latest numbers of “ The British 
Critic,”” we are much pleased to read the following 
candid criticism upon the discourses of one of the 
most eloquent of our Divines. 

«© Sermons on various subjects, by Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D. D. President of the College of New- 
Jersey, in America. 8vo. 400 pp. 7s. 6d. Maw- 
man, 1801. 

“ The following Sermons,” says a short adver- 
tisement, “ were transmitted by the author, with a 
view of ascertaining how far his mode of thinking 
and writing might be acceptable to the peaple of 
the United Kingdoms of Great-Britain.” We 
doubt not, that they will be found acceptable to 
many in this country. The style is lively and vi- 
eorous. ‘The remonstances of the author against 
infidels and corrupt philosophy, are pointed and 
strong, and many of his observations are recom- 
mended also by novelty. That the writer admires 
and copies the manner of the French preachers, of 
eminence, would have been perceived, without his 
confession of it; but this will be an additional re- 
commendation, to those who condemn the dis- 
courses of the English pulpit in general, for want 
of animation. 

The following very striking prayer whreh cen- 
cludes the eight discourse, will perhaps as strongly 
characterize the writer, as a longer extract. “Oh 
God! in thy mercy arrest the profligacy of this age! 
Make thy word quick and powerful! Let it pene- 
trate, with deep and effectual conviction, the con- 
science of secure guilt, and destroy those deceitful 
maxims, which the heads of sinners framed only 
to justify their crimes! Let it triumph over the 
pernicious principles of a false philosophy the 
offspring of our degenerate manners. Amen.” 

To this prayer, we also most earnestly repeat 
Amen: and, for the sake of this, and many other 
good passages, we strongly recommend the volume. 


The conductors of * The Balance,” a spirited 
paper, published at Hudson, in the following manly 
manner, announce their partiality and their pride. 
We are never more gratified than to have an op- 
portunity to re-echo the bold tones of those, who 
appear to have a just scorn for that most ignomi- 
nious of all possible thraldom, a SERVITUDE TO THE 
POPULACE. We rejoice that some of our public 
papers, openly, constantly, clearly and decisively 
express honest truth in explicit language; and we 
lament that there are so many, which appear to 
have no other object than to retail the nauseous 
stuff of political mountebanks, to flatter the preju- 


dices, and foster the delusions of the people, to puff 


up changeling imbecility with intoxicating fumes 
and by every ingenious and vile ait to stifle the 
voice of experience and suffocate genius and virtue. 
Amidst the strife of contending parties the edi- 
tors have taken a firm and independent ground. 
They have pledged themselves to no “ sect.’’ They 
are awed by no threats....they are won by no flat- 
tery. , They are the sincere advocates of principles 
.»not the plianttools of men. Faithfully adhering 
to TRUTH, and studying to be useful, they rely on 
the good sense and candour of the public for sup- 
port....and when they are called upon to decide 
whether they will sacrifice their opinions, or relin- 
quish their business, they will, without hesitation, 
choose the latter....None but a fool would place 





himself precisely detweén the fires of two contend- 
armies; and none but a knave would desert his 
side, even if threatened with defeat. 


' EPIGRAM. 


Dick on his wife could not bestow 
One tear of sorrow, when she died, 
Her life had made so many flew, 





‘That all the briny fount was ¢ried. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


(1 was yesterday sympathizing with a friend, at the fate of 


poor captain Jack, alias Quashee, who was unfortunately 
hung at Winton, North-Carolina, only for an * intention 
to rise, and commence a general massacre of the white 
inhabitants.” My friend teld me, that, amongthe accom- 
plishments he was niversally known to possess, his poeti- 
cal talents had not been much noticed; that many of his 
fugitive pieces possessed considerable merit, and he hoped 
they would Le collected and published by the democratic 
society, Of which he (poor fellow!) had been a member ; 
in proof ef this, he produced from his pocket the foliow- 
ing copy of admirable verses, which I requested, and ob- 
tained permission to send you. The onl) liberty I have 
suifered myself to tahe, is to place the line of Persius at 
its head, which I have no doubt Quashee would have ap- 
proved of, on its being explained to him, for, in all proba- 
bility, his knowledge ot the languages did not extend 
beyond that of the Gold Coast, and a little English. 
The orthography I have not dared to alter, as, I think, 
by reducing it to rule, it would have lost much of its 
inimitable wildness and simplicity. 
AsMODEO.] 
Dicere res grandes nostro dat musa poete. 
Pexsius, sav. 1. 
Our massa Jeffeson he say, 
Dat all mans free alike are born; 
Den tell me, why should Quashee stay, 
‘Yo tend de cow and hoe de corn? 
Huzza for massa Jefleson! 


And if all mans alike be free, 

Why should de one, more dan his broder, 
Hab house and corn? for poor Quashee 

No hab de one, no hab de oder. 

Huzza, &c. 


And why should one hab de white wife, 
And me hab only Quangeroo! 

Me no see reason for me life! 
No! Quashee hab de white wife too. 
Huzza, &c. 


For make all like, let blackee nab 
De white womans...-dat be de track! 
Den Quashee de white wife wiil hab, 
And massa Jef. shall hab de black. 
Huzza, &c. 


Why should a judge (him alway white) 
’Pon pickaninny put him paw, 

Cause he steal little? dat no rite! 
No! Quashee say he’ll hab no law. 
Huzza, ke. 


Who care, me wonder, for de judge? 
Quashee no care....no not a feder; 

Our party soon we make him trudge, 
We all be democrat togeder. 
Huzza, &c. 


For where de harm to cut de troat 
Of him no like? or rob alittle? 

To take him hat, orshoe, or coat, 
Or wife, or horse, or drink, or vittle? 
Huzza, kc. 


Huzza for us den! we de boys 
‘To rob and steal, and burn and kill; 
Huzza! me say, and make de noise! 
Huzza for Quashee! Quashee will 
lHluzza for massa Jeffeson! 


STANZAS WRITTEN BY MOON-LIGHT. 


The full orb’d moon o’er the blue arch of heaven 
Serenely sails ; 
Breathes through the whispering groves the breath 
of even, 
In cooling gales. 
As on the planetary worlds I gaze, 
W nich gild the pole, 
Scenes of past times, and deeds of other days 
teal o’er my soul. 
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| England’s white cliffs in fancy’s visions shine, 


Beetling the main, 


| Where my young muse, at Nature’s lovely shrine, 


Pour’d her first strain. 
Ah! scenes belov’d, which from my pensive breast 
Force the warm sigh. 
When shall I from my weary wanderings rest 
Beneath your sky? 
Oh! when shall I retrace my native plain 
And favourite grove? 
When shall my throbbing bosom greet again 
The friends I love? 
Fair is Columbia's land, where Nature pours 
lier richest stores ; 
Fair as the laughing vales and genial bowers 
On Albion’s shores ; 
Yet Fancy ever loves the spot to trace, 
With fond delight. 
When wing'd with rapture, life’s young moments 
flew, 
Unstain'd and bright. 
Where many a warm affection round the heart 
Entwin’d its chain. 
Kind friendship, candid pity’s generous part, 
And love’s sweet painese. 
Shine, then, thou full orb’d moon, and breathe, soft 
gale 
Along the grove ; 
And as I wander o’er the silvery vale, 
In pensive musings oft shall memory hail 
‘lhe distant scenes, and absent friends I love. 
Se 


(The following rustic dialogue, the jeux d’esprit of a youth- 
ful American, and imitative of the classical colloquy be- 
tween Lydia and Horace, is easy and humorous. 

JONATHAN, 
While T was lov’d by sweet Jemime, 
How, like a whirligig, flew time ; 
But now some rival steals my rest, 
To ’Mima’s bosom gently prest. 

JEMIMA. 

While I alone claim’d all your care, 
And Chlo’ than ’Mima was less fair, 
Whothen such bliss as mine could prove? 
Or equal me in warmth of love? 


JONATHAN. 
The silken chains of Chlo’ I wear; 
Her voice and lute are soft as air; 
For her I live, and gladly I, 
Contented, for her sake would dies 


JEMIMA. 
Teddy, fond youth, well known to fume, 
Glows with a lover’s purest flame ; 
So warm the heart he gives for mine, 
For him I life would twice resign. 
JONATHAN, 
But ’Mima, if we both should wish 
Again in love’s horse-pond to fish ; 
Should I reject Chlo’s dazzling charms, 
And press thee glowing in my arms. 
JEMIMA. 
Though Teddy thee excell’d as far, 
As Sol the glimm’ring ofa star; 
Though beauty’s form should make thee rove 
To taste the sweets of various love, 
True, as the needle to the pole, 
Thou should’st attract Jemima’s soul. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[They, who have laughed at the merry story of ‘* Rebecca 
Strype,” jately published in the Port Folio, will smile at 
the following, which seems to be of the same family of 
merriment. } 

A SHORT STORY. 

Jack Dash, in town a first-rate beau, 

Some time ago, 

For near a month had never ventur’d out ; 

’T was wise ; for Jack was poor ; and what bespoke it 

Was, that he had no money in his pocket ; 





And therefore was not quite prepar’d to meet 
A friend of his, who slily in the street, 
To tap him on the shoulder, lurk’d about. 


A doctor’s wife, hard by; 
Who much delighted in his company, 

For Jack to please the ladies had the skill, 
Regan to think him 74 ; 

So sent herservant, Thomas, to assure him 
Thatif by fell disease he was assail'd, 

And would but freely tell her what he ail'd, 
She’d get some draug/its that very soon should 

cure him. 


The message hearing, thus replied young Dash..,, 
Friend Tom, then tell your mistress I will thank 
her, ' 
As my disorder’s only....want of cash, 
To let the drafts be....on Aer Ausbaad’s banker, 


For many unsuccessful years, 
At Cynthia's feet I lay, 
Bathing them often with my tears, 
I sigh’d, but durst not pray. 


No prostrate wretch, before the shrine 
Of some lov’d saint above, 

E’er thought his goddess so divine, 
Or paid more awful love. 


Still the disdainful nymph look’d down 
With coy insulting pride ; 

Rec,iv’d my passion with a frown, 
Or turn’d her head aside. 


Then Cupid whispered in my ear; 
** Use more prevailing charms, 

* You modest, whining fool, draw near, 
* And clasp her in your arms. 


“ With eager kisses tempt the maid, 
“ From Cynthia’s feet depart, 

“ The /ips he briskly must invade, 
‘* That would possess the heart.” 


With that I shook off all the slave, 
My better fortunes tried ; 
When Cynthiain a moment gave 
What she for years denied. 
+ —______] 

{An elegant modern poet, in the following Impromptu, is 
allusion to some partnership in a lottery ticket, has thus 
jeered Mrs....who is a beaunful, but a very large woman.| 
In wedlock a species of /ottery lies, 

Where in blanks and in prizes we deal, 
But how comes it that you, such a capital prize, 
Should so long have remain’d in the wheel? 


If ever, by Fortune’s indulgent decree, 
To me such a ¢ticket should roll, 

A sixteenth, heaven knows, were sufficient for me, 
For what could I do with the whole ? 


IMPROMPTU 


ON TWO VARNISHED BEAUTIES. 

In either face such mad’ning beauties dwelt, 
That wild-ey’d rapture scarcely knew restraint ; 
But now in pity for the pang I felt, 

The tender creatures cover them with paint. 
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